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The  total  feed  grain  supply  for 
1956-57,  based  on  September  1  indica- 
tions, is  about  equal  to  the  record 
supply  last  year  and  nearly  a  sixth 
above  average.  Production  of  oats, 
barley  and  sorghum  grain  is  estimated 
to  total  about  a  fifth  smaller  than  the 
big  output  of  last  year.  The  corn  crop, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  up  nearly  100  mil- 
lion bushels  and  second  only  to  the 
bumper  crop  of  1948.  The  1956  feed 
grain  production  appears  sufficient 
to  meet  the  1956-57  requirements, 
and  leave  a  larger  carryover  into  1957- 
58  than  the  record  stocks  this  year. 
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Table  1.-  StatisticEil  Summaiy 


PRICES 


19$^ 

±9So 

Unit 

July 

August 

July 

;  August 

June 

:  July 

August 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

1.61 

1.65 

1.1j7 

1.^0 

1.53 

1.52 

1.57 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:  Bushel 

1.50 

1.53 

l.liO 

1.30 

I.I42 

1.13 

1.U5 

•  Biishel 

•  ( 

7fln 

.637 

.607 

.730 

.772 

.77U 

*  Bushel 

.715 

.699 

.588 

797 

Price  received  "by  farmers,  U.  S  < 

:  Bushel 

.668 

.675 

I598 

.5li9 

.632 

.653 

.630 

:  Bushel 

1.32 

1.29 

1.18 

1.17 

1.12 

1.19 

1.21 

Price  received  by  feoTaers,  U.  S  

:  Bushel 

.  1.00 

1.01 

.955 

.88U 

.931 

.9U8 

.969 

Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S. 

:  ICX)  pounds 

o  or\ 

0  00 

1.96 

1.77 

2.02 

2.07 

2.15 

.  Dusnej. 

^  •  xo 

one; 

■?  in 

0  no 

Uaif       Ha       1      A  1         n  -Po       Vio  1               Van        a  f^A 

• 

Oft  nn 

0^  nn 

22 .50 

9^  nn 

on 

26  60 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S.  ..... 

20.00 

20.00 

19.80 

19»60 

Oft  nn 

Byproduct  Feed^  \  bagged^ 

'  Ton 

■^0  on 

17  no 

38.00 

'Rii-P'Pnl  rt 

/i6«,60 

Jic;  An 

7^ 

Jii^  on 

U5*oo 

111  on 

'Dv.-t     o    -no -{       V\'^r    -Pn  tmua'vo       TT  Q 

rVi. cc  paXQ.  uy  1  txcuKVo ,   u.  o.  ■•••.••••#.*•.■• 

?  96 

c.  .  7U 

3*00 

P  01 
c  •  7X 

5  Oil 

Ton 

UJ-*  J-? 

l.n  Ari 
i+u  .  trv 

lUi.OO 

38.50 

U1.75 

U3*10 

U2 .00 

.  Ton 

47  •O 

lift  in 

50.50 

Ji7  'in 

JiO  iiCi 

)i9  liO 

■      XW  UJiVJlO 

^  1?s 

1  17 

Aoywcam  mccLx,        ^cx^l-cuu  ^xu^cxii,  v^ullco^u 

•  Ton 

10ii«20 

6i».60 

^^c;  n^^ 

71  on 

f  X.  7U 

66*15 

6i  in 

•  100  pounds 

77 

U.I7 

\x,Vtx 

U»27 

.  Ton 

71.60 

1  ?  .  1  w 

6n  7=5 

Co  on 

63.10 

■   T  DO  nniinflfi 

U.O6 

3.88 

Ton 

OJ.  /  U 

6n  7=; 

7n 

t^7  1^ 

58.20 

.  7U 

Peanut  meaX ,       j>ercent  protein,  S  •  E . 

TB"!  Til  Y\er            n  +  o 

.  Ton 

66.25 

62.00 

J  • 

■ii  in 

56.00 

Ton 

li7.00 

Ji"?  fin 

147 

li5.60 

ii5.oo 

Ton 

lift  in 

52.25 

U7  .ijO 

5L.50 

5U.55 

56.25 

t3v*fM TA-*.f>  '    1^  v«-i           nT*fi 4  nc       Oil  T\oi*^0n^ 

Ton 

1,7  An 

c^o  7n 

1^2.60 

)iO 

liJr.50 

Ion 

65,20 

58 .00 

60  00 

I?'?  ^n 

PP 

'?7  in 

'JS  <n 

Ton 

115.60 

111^55 

81  [25 

77  ^^5 

76.  UO 

77.  UO 

77.20 

Ton 

116.35 

110.25 

80.15 

76.95 

75.50 

77.1*0 

78.10 

Fish  TnPH \    6o  pcrcen't  protein    BuffaXo  • 

Ton 

132.80 

129.70 

131.55 

129.50 

136.55 

135.25 

126.50 

AXf &Xf 6-  niesQ.  ^  lY  pei'cen'k  deh^cLirated.^ 

Ton 

51.  UO 

1*8.10 

35.25 

36.20 

35.50 

35.00 

1*0.25 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  l6  percent  protein,  price 

3.68 

3.6U 

3.65 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

3.83 

3.81t 

3.63 

3.66 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

U.97 

U.96 

a. 60 

ii.53 

U.57 

U.58 

U.57 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

ii.32 

U.32 

U.21 

U.IU 

U.IU 

1*.16 

U.19 

INDBX  NUMBERS  OF 

PRICSS 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S. 

: 1910-14=100 

211 

211* 

196 

182 

199 

201 

205 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  irtiqlesale 

208 

: 1935-39-100 

270 

261* 

20U 

201 

202 

202 

;a935-39=lO0 

280 

27U 

205 

203 

211 

201* 

201* 

:1935-39=10O 

263 

2U7 

203 

193 

19lt 

191* 

191* 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

i 1935-39=100 

225 

228 

200 

197 

205 

196 

195 

Feed,  price  p€d.d  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:1910-lU=lO0 

22a 

226 

211 

206 

209 

209 

211 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 
(  August    average )      ':  ': 


..  1938-51*  =13. 8 

Bushel 

11*.0 

13.1* 

12.1 

12.5 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

..  1935-51*=13.1 

Bushel 

13.6 

13.3 

11.7 

12.1 

11.0 

10.6 

11.2 

Beef -steer-corn,  Chicago  3/  ... 

..  1935-5U=15.7 

Bushel 

lli.5 

lli.l* 

15.3 

17.1 

13.6 

ll*.6 

16.3 

Mili-feed,  U.  S  

..  1935-5U=  1.2U 

Pound 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.29 

1.25 

1.28 

1.31 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S  

..  1935-51*=22.8 

Pound 

19.2 

18.9 

20.2 

20.9 

21.6 

21.5 

21.0 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  

..  I9a5-51*=11.8 

Pound 

8.9 

9.6 

9.7 

11.1 

10.0 

10.0 

10.1 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S. 

..  191*5-51*=  6,6 

Pound 

1*.3 

1*.3 

5.3 

5.2 

U.9 

U.5 

U.l* 

Coimnereial  broiler-feed,  U.  S. 

.  19U7-56-  5.5 

Pound 

1*.7 

lt.6 

5.3 

5.U 

3.9 

U.3 

3.8 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S  

..  I9'i5-51*=  8,9 

Pound 

7.1* 

7.1 

8.2 

8.3 

8.2 

7.9 

7.8 

1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equ£j.  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  chicken, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    3/  Based 
on  price  of  beef -steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  llo.  3  Yellow  com. 
•tt    23  percent  protein  in  1951*  and  1955. 

Prices  compiled  fran  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

Prospects  for  the  corn  crop  improved  materially  during  August, and  in 
early  September  total  feed  grain  production  was  estimated  at  125  million  tons, 
only  U  percent  below  the  big  crop  of  last  year.    With  larger  carryover  stocks 
on  hand,  the  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1956-57  feeding  year, 
including  grains  and  byproduct  feeds,  is  now  estimated  at  196  million  tons, 
practically  equal  to  the  record  supply  in  1955-56,    The  1956  feed  grain  crops, 
with  normal  feeding  rates,  appear  fully  adequate  to  meet  our  total  1956-57  re- 
quirements and  leave  a  larger  carryover  into  1957-58  than  the  record  stocks 
this  year. 

The  1956-57  corn  supply  is  estimated  at  over  li,5  billion  bushels,  6 
percent  above  the  record  supply  last  year  and  17  percent  above  the  1949-53 
average.    The  1956  crop  was  estimated  on  September  1  at  3,336  million  bushels, 
an   increase  of  192  million  over  the  August  1  estimate  and  second  only  to  the 
bumper  crop  of  19U8.    A  record  carryover  totaling  around  1,2  billion  bushels 
is  in  prospect.    Supplies  of  the  other  feed  grains  are  smaller  than  last  year. 
The  oats  supply  was  estimated  in  September  to  be  down  16  percent,  barley  9  per- 
cent and  sorghum  grains  23  percent. 
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The  hay  supply  for  1956-57  is  estimated  at  125  million  tons,  3  million 
tons  less  than  in  1955-56,  and  a  little  below  average  in  relation  to  the 
roughage  consuming  livestock  on  farms.    Hay  crops  are  short  and  pastxires  have 
been  below  average  in  much  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Western  Com  Belt,  and 
in  areas  of  the  South.    The  bumper  soybean  crop  is  expected  to  provide  a  re- 
cord supply  of  soybean  meal,  bringing  the  total  high  protein  feed  supply 
above  last  year's  high  level • 

The  general  rise  in  feed  grain  prices  during,  the  1955-56  season 
brought  the  mid-August  index  of  prices  received  by  fanners  to  27  percent 
above  the  seasonal  low  of  last  fall,  and  13  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Higher  prices  this  summer  reflect  smaller  crops  and  higher  price  supports  for 
oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains,  and  small  market  receipts  and  declining 
stocks  of  "free"  corn.    VJhile  corn  prices  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally 
as  the  1956  crop  is  harvested,  the  general  level  of  feed  grain  prices  prob- 
ably will  be  a  little  higher  this  fall  and  winter  than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  many  of  the  high  protein  feeds  have  declined  since  July 
after  advancing  from  March  through  June.    In  August  and  early  September  they 
were  generally  close  to  a  year  earlier.    The  price  of  soybean  meal  has  been 
low  in  recent  weeks  relative  to  most  other  high  protein  feeds.    Prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  feed  purchased  averaged  2.U  percent  higher  in  August  than  a 
year  earlier  and  livestock-feed  price  ratios  were  generally  less  favorable* 


PROSPECTS  FOR  1956-57  FEED  SUPPLIES 

Feed  Concentrate  Supplies  Practically 
Equal  to  Last  Year's  Record 

The  total  supply  of  all  f -;ed  concentrates  for  1956-57  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  September  1  indications  at  196  million  tons,  practically  equal 
to  the  record  supply  of  last  year,  and  13  percent  above  the  19ii9-53  average. 
A  small  reduction  in  over-all  livestock  numbers  and  production  is  in  prospect, 
as  farmers  are  expected  to  reduce  hog  production  about  7  or  8  percent  from 
the  high  level  of  1955-56.    The  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  to  be 
fed  in  1956-57  is  expected  to  total  around  166  million,  U  million  less  than 
in  1955-56*    Allowing  for  this  expected  decrease  in  livestock  numbers,  the 
prospective  supply  per  animal  unit  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  re- 
cord of  1,16  tons  and  13  percent  above  the  19ii9-53  average. 

The  big  feed  concentrates  supply  for  1956-57  appears  sufficient  to 
meet  all  1956-57  requirements  and  leave  a  carryover  into  the  1957-58  season 
at  least  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than,  the  record  carryover  this  year.  If 
the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit  is  about  the  same  as  the  19^49-53  average, 
around  128  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  would  be  con- 
sumed by  livestock  and  poultry  during  the  1956-57  feeding  season.    This  >K>uld 
be  about  the  same  as  the  19ii9-53  average,  but  3  or  it  million  tons  less  than  is 
currently  estimated  for  1955-56.    The  use  of  feed  grains  for  seed,  food  and 
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Table  2  ,«  Feed  concentre te  balance,  numbers  of  animal  unite,  and  feed 
per  unit.  United  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  19U9-53*  and  annual  1951-56 


Item 

t 

t  1951 

• 

i  1952 

• 
• 

• 
• 

:  1953 

• 

X 

8  I95I4 
8 

i  Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

Mil. 

m. 

Ml. 

Ml. 

;  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 

t 

1  27olj 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

31.7 

38.9' 

hk*0 

Production  of  feed  grains t  h/ 

t 

Com 

J  88ol 

81.9 

92.2 

89.9 

85.6 

90.8 

93.U 

Oats 

:  20,0 

20.U 

19.5 

18.5 

22.6 

21i.0 

18. U 

Barley 

I  6a 

6o2 

5.5 

5.9 

9.1 

9.6 

8.9 

Sorghua  grains 

s  U«2 

U.6 

2»5 

6.6 

6.8 

li.6 

Total  production 

:  118, ii 

113.1 

119.7 

117.5 

li:^.^ 

"13r.2^ 

125.3 

Imports  of  feed  grains 

:  l^ii 

l.i4 

1.9 

1.9 

.7 

.7 

Wheat  and  rye  fed 

s  3.3 

3.0 

3.6 

2.9 

2.1; 

2.6 

2.5 

5yproduct  feeds  fed 

:  22.U 

22,7 

22.8 

23.1 

23.5 

23.5 

Total  supply 

t  172.9 

168.9 

168.2 

17^.6 

181.8 

"1^6,2 

Utilization,  October-September 

t 

Concentrates  fed  h/  5/ 

: 

Com 

t  77^3 

79.7 

73.14 

75.8 

72.6 

75,U 

Oats 

:  18,5 

19.7 

18.0 

18.1 

19.9 

20.5 

Barley  and  sorghusi  grains 

J  6.0 

6,6 

5,2 

5.8 

6,9 

9.U 

Wheat  and  rye 

$  3.3 

3.0 

3.6 

2,^9 

2.1 

2.6 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

:  8,7 

9.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

9.1 

Animal  protein  feeds 

i  2«8 

2.7 

2,8 

3.1 

2.8 

2,7 

Other  byproduct  feeds 

:  10.9 

10.9 

11.1 

11.5 

11.8 

11.7 

Total  concentrates  fed 

t  127.5 

131.7 

123.0 

125.9 

125*9 

l^y— - 

Feed    grains  for  seed,  human  food 

12.8 

and  industry 

I    12. b 

12.2 

11.9 

11.8 

12.6 

13 

Exports 

8  5.0 

2i.9 

5.1 

3.9 

6,1 

7.8 

7 

Total  utilization 

8  m*9 

Hio^ 

"uiAr.6 

W3^ 

"HIS"" 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  year 

J 

152.9 

lli8 

basis 

8  li45.2 

11*8.7 

1U1.2 

li*0.9 

1142.9 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

:  27.6 

20.2 

27.0 

31.7 

38.9 

llii.O 

I18 

Supply  and  utilisation  per  anlajal 

unit 

fo^Eal  supply  (Million  tons) 

8  172,9 

168.9 

168.2 

172.6 

181,8 

196.9 

196.2 

Concentrates  fed  (Million  tons) 

8  127.5 

131.7 

123.0 

125.9 

m«9 

131. U  7/128 

Qrain»cons\iraing  animal  units 

166,0 

(Millions)  h/  6/ 

8  165.8 

170.1 

162,2 

160,U 

165.1 

170.0 

Supply  per  animal  trnit  (Ton) 

8  UOh 

*99 

l.OU 

1.08 

1.10 

1.16 

1.18 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

I  ,77 

«77 

.76 

.78 

•76 

.77 

7/.77 

3/  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  bar- 
ley on  July  1.    h/  Revised  on  basis  of  data  obtained  from  the  195U  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture,   5/  Total  quantities  fed  in  U.S.,  including  dotsestically  produced  and  impoirted 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds,    6/  Grain-consuming  animal  units  fed  during  the  October- 
September  feeding  season.  7/  A88\ime8  the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit  will  be  about 
the  same  as  the  19U9-53  average. 

Agricultural  Marketing  9»rvice. 
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industrial  purposes  is  expected  to  continue  at  about  last  year's  rate  of 
close  to  13  Biillion  tons,  a  little  above  most  other  recent  years.  Exports 
probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level  in  1956-57 ^  although  they  may  not 
maintain  the  record  total  of  nearly  8  ndllion  tons  in  1955-56,    Assuming  ex- 
ports total  about  7  million  tons,  this  would  bring  the  total  feed  concentrate 
disappearance  to  1U8  Biillion  tons,  which  would  be  a  little  below  the  heavy 
disappearance  in  1955-56,  but  otherwise  the  largest  since  1951e    With  this 
level  of  disappearance,  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1956-57  season 
would  increase  about  k  million  tons  from  the  record  carryover  of  hh  million 
tons  this  year. 

Feed  Grain  Production  Down  6  Million  Tons? 
Larger  Cariyover  Stocks  on  Hand 

Principally  as  a  result  of  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  com  crop,  the  September  1  estimate  of  feed  grain  production  was  increased 
to  125  million  tons,  5  million  more  than  the  August  1  estimate,  but  6  million 
less  than  in  1955.    The  carryover  into  1956-57  is  expected  to  total  around 
kh  million  tons,  5  million  tons  above  the  big  stocks  last  year.  Including 
an  allowance  of  about  1  million  tons  for  imports,  this  would  give  a  total 
supply  of  about  170  million  tons  or  about  the  same  as  the  record  supply  last 
yeara    While  the  corn  supply  is  estimated  to  be  6  percent  larger  than  last 
year,  supplies  of  each  of  the  other  feed  grains  are  iK)derately  to  substantial- 
ly smaller. 

The  lUi-sTdllion-ton  carryover  of  feed  grains  this  year  includes  about 
3h  million  tons  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC.    All  of  the  increase  in  feed 
grain  stocks  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  stocks  held  \mder  Government 
price  support  programs  (table  3),    Privately  held  carryover  stocks  into 
1956-57  are  now  estimated  at  about  10  million  tons,  about  the  same  as  last 
year  and  a  little  below  the  19i49-53  average.    The  total  supply  of  feed  grains, 
excluding  stocks  under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC  on  October  1,  is  now  estimated 
at  136  million  tons  which  would  be  5  million  tons  less  than  last  year,  but  a 
little  above  the  19ii9-53  average.. 

Feed  Grain  Production  Again  Below 


The  distribution  of  feed  grain  production  this  year  is  similar  to  that 
of  19559    Production  has  again  been  curtailed  by  drought  in  areas  of  the 
Western  Com  Belt,  but  is  above  average  in  other  regions  of  the  co\intry* 
Production  in  the  Western  Com  Beit  is  smaller  this  year  than  in  1955  as  both 
the  com  and  oats  crops  are  below  average,  reflecting  a  reduction  in  acreage 
and  below  average  yields  in  some  of  these  States*    In  the  7  West  North  Central 
States,  the  total  production  of  feed  grains  ims  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1955 
and  7  percent  below  the  19ii5-5ii  average.    In  Nebraska,  indicated  production  is 
only  half  the  10-year  average,  while  in  Kansas  it  is  27  percent  below  average. 
South  Dakota  23  percent  below  and  in  Iowa  12  percent  below.    In  the  East  North 
Central  region  production  of  feed  grains  is  a  little  above  that  of  last  year, 
and  18  percent  above  the  19ii5-3U  average. 


Average  in  the  Western  Com  Belt 


i 
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Table   3»-  Feed  grains;    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States, 
crop  marketing  years,  average  191i9-53,  annual  1951-56 


Itea 

' Average  * 
'  19Ji9-5  3  * 

1951 

i  1952 

:  1953 

':  19Sh 

*  1955 
'  1/ 

'  1956 
•  2/ 

r  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

!  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply  3/ 

Carryover 

Under  price  support 

1  15.3 

lii.9 

9.0 

16.6 

22.li 

29.3 

3I1.2 

Other  stocks 

'  12.1 

13.8 

11.2 

10,  u 

9.3 

9.6 

10.0 

Total 

t  27.14 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

31.7 

38.9 

Uii.2 

Production  ! 

!   118. /i 

113.1 

119.7 

117.5 

123.9 

131.1 

125.3 

Imports  U/ 

!  l.U 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

.9 

.7 

.9 

Total  supply 

I  1U7.2 

IW.l 

IUI.6 

li;6.7 

156.5 

170.7 

170.U 

Distribution  3/ 

Livestock  feed 

t  102.0 

105.8 

97. U 

98.9 

99.5 

105.7 

Food,  industry,  and  seed 
Exports  5/ 

!  12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

li.8 

k»8 

5.3 

3.8 

5.5 

8«0 

Total  1 

1  119.6 

122.9 

llii.6 

115.0 

117.6 

126.5 

Carryover  at  end  of  year  j 

27.6 

20.2 

27.0 

31.7 

'38.9 

lUi.2 

X  

1/    Preliminary^    2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  Septeuiber  1  indications.  In^^ 
eludes  an  allowance  For  imports  at  near  the  1951i-55  rate,    3/  Supplies  and  disappear- 
ance of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  during  October-Sept«aiber  and  oats  and  barley  grain 
during  July- June.    U/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products.    5/  Includes  com,  sorghum 
grain,  and  oats  e:q)orted  as  grain,  bari^  and  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 


Table  I4       Feed  grains:    Supplies,  United  States, 
average  19U9-53,  annual  195U-56 


• 
• 

Average  19U9-^3  : 

X 

195r~" 

Feed  grain 

:Carry- 

:  over 
»  1/ 

^Prodnc-*  . 

;  tion 

;  Total  * 
[supply  J 

:Carry- 

:  over 

V 

*Produc«.  _  . 
:  tion 

•  • 

I  Total 
supply 

s  Mil. 
:  bu. 

Mil.  fai. 

bu.  bu» 

Mil.  % 
bu.  : 

:  Mil. 
:  bn. 

Mil,  Mil. 
bu.  bu. 

Mil. 

buo 

Com 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

t 

»  731 
:  266 
X  80 
:  27 

3,lii8  1 
1,2U7  52 
255  22 
150  — 

3,880  X 
1,565  I 
357  X 
177  : 

:  920 

J  227 
X  71 
s  22 

3,056  1 
l,ia0  20 
379  2h 

_.»JJL.--.j:Lri__„ 

3,979 
1,657 
klk 
257 

Total  (Mil.  tons) 

:  27.U 

■-~iior"""Tx~ 

li47.2i 

X  31.7 

123*9  .9 

15&.5 

• 
• 

1955 

1956  2/ 

Cora 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

• 
• 

:1,029 
t  303 
:  131 
s  Ih 

3,2U2  1 
1,U99  3 

UOO  27 

2iil 

li,272  : 
1,805  : 
558  : 
315  X 

j1,200 
X  3h7 
t  115 
:  80 

3,336  1 
1,155  3/20 
370  3/25 
163  — 

i4,537 
i/1,522 
3/  510 

 ..,  2i43,. 

Total  (Mil,  tons) 

:  38.9 
t 

131.1  .7 

no.7x 

:  hk»2 

125.3  *9 

I70.U 

1/  stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  on  Ooto'ber  1  and  oats  and^Firley  on  July  1. 
2/prell»inary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  September.  3/  Total  supply  includes 
an  allowance  for  inqwrta  at  near  the  195U-55  rate. 
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Table  $      Production  of  com  and  total  feed  grains  by  States  and, 
regions,  average  19U5-5U,  annual  1955  and  1956 


Com 


Total  feed  grains 


North  Atlantic 

Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 


West  Horth  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
Western 

Total  United  States 


1955     !    1956  1/ 


lailioa 
bushels 

106 


Million 
bushels 

109 


Million 
bushels 

125 


1,000 
tons 

U,101 


1,000 
tons 

k^kOO 

7,311 
8,820 
17,625 
3,623 


1,000 
tons 

U,767 

6,598 
8,662 
18,759 
3,363 


1/  SeptsBjber  1  indisstionSe 


Table  6      Corns    Acreage j  yisld  and  production  in  the  1956  &3Bssere±al 

and  aoB-cossereial  areas,  airerags  195l-55j 
annuel  1955  and  1956 


8 

^ssigrcial  area 

y 

Hon-coBsaercial 

area 

'          ITnitsd  States 

Year 

3 

S 

« 

Acreage  « 

li^ld  I 

Ppo-  ^ 
daction  \ 

Acreage  s 

Yield 

*  duction 

s  % 
t  Acreage  , 

o  • 

% 

Yield  s 

Pro- 

duetios 

s 

aergs 

Sit 

Mii« 
acres 

""""MIT" 

"Ml. 

acres 

Mils 
ba« 

195l-'55 

.  1955 
1956  2/ 

3 

i 
t 

56.7 

5?«2 
5S«6 

2,5iai 

2^680 

25.5 

2ii.3 
23.U 

23*6 

29el 

28,0 

601 

?08 
656 

82,2 

81.5 

79.0 

38,3 

39.8 
h.2,2 

3,115 

3,2U2 
3,336 

1/  The  States  and  sotisties  included  in  the  1956  ^saiereial  com  producing  area  are  efeo^  in  tbs 
Feed  Situ^onj,  ipril^  1956  ^g©  21e 


2/  Sapt^sujsr  1  isdi cations* 

Data  ©n  breskdotis  betaisea  ^e  eoassercial  and  noa-eoiasercial  area  sere  eoi^iled  froa  ra-» 
ports  of  the  Cc^jsoditj  St-abilisation  Service. 
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Feed  grain  production  is  again  above  average  this  year  ir.  rnost  of  the 
southeastern  States  and  in  some  of  the  South  Central  States,  but  it  is  much 
below  average  in  the  Southwest.    In  Texas  and  €kla!K)isa,  the  com  and  sorghum 
grain  crops  are  doiai  ahairly  fro™  a  year  ago.    Total  feed  grain  production 
for  the  entire  South  Central  region  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  below  average 
and  22  percent  less  ihen  in  1955.    In  the  South  Atlantic  region  indicated 
production  is  20  percent  above  average  and  U  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

In  the  Western  States  feed  grain  crops  total  nearly  10  percent  below 
the  big  production  last  year,  but  they  are  more  than  a  third  above  the  19it5-5l* 
average.    The  barley  crop  in  3  West  Coast  States  is  estimated  at  113  million 
bushels,  a  little  larger  than  last  year  and  U3  million  above  the  10-year 
average.    Smaller  crops  of  feed  grains  than  in  1955  are  in  prospect  in  most 
of  the  Mountain  States. 


Record  Com  Supply  of  Over  Uo5 
Billion  Bushels  in  Prospect 

The  com  supply  for  1956-57  was  estimated  in  early  September  at  U*537 
million  bushels,  \riiich  would  be  265  million  more  than  the  record  supply 
last  year  and  657  million  above  the  19U9-53  average.    The  1956  com  crop, 
estimated  in  September  at  3»336  million  bushels,  is  nearly  100  million  bushels 
more  than  the  1955  crop  and  the  second  only  to  production  in  191i8,  Produc- 
tion in  the  1956  commercial  com  area  was  estimated  on  September  1  at  about 
2,680  million  bushels,  nearly  150  million  more  than  last  year,  reflecting 
a  record  yield  per  acre  on  the  smaller  acreage  planted.    Tl^    656  million 
bushels  in  the  non-commercial  area  is  down  about  50  million  from  last  year. 
The  TJ.  S.  carryover  on  October  1  is  expected  to  total  around  1.2  billion 
bushels,  which  would  be  170  million  bushels  above  the  record  carryover  of 
last  year.    All  of  the  increase  in  the  prospective  carryover  tliis  year  is  in 
stocks  owned  by  CCC  or  under  loan.    "Free"  stocks  are  not  expected  to  be  any 
larger  than  the  small  "free"  carryover  of  about  l59  million  bushels  on 
October  1  last  year.    Excluding  stocks  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  on  October  1, 
the  total  supply  of  com  would  be  nearly  3»5  billion  bushels,  about  100  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  last  year. 

Total  com  consumption  in  the  1956-57  season  probably  will  at  least 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  1955-56  disappearance  which  is  expected  to  total 
close  to  3.1  billion  bushels.  While  fewer  livestock  will  be  on  farms,  the 
production  of  other  feed  grains  is  down  considerably  from  last  year.  This 
probably  will  mean  a  larger  percentage  of  this  year's  feed  grain  consumption 
will  come  from  the  com  supply.  The  1956  crop,  however,  appears  more  than 
adequate  for  total  domestic  and  export  requirements,  which  would  mean  some 
further  increase  in  the  carryover  into  the  1957-58  season  from  the  record 
carryover  of  around  1.2  billion  this  year. 
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Smaller  Supplies  of  Oats^  Barley 
and  Sorghm  Grains  in  Prospect 

Fnile  a  record  supply  of  com  is  in  prospect  for  the  coBiing  year^  sup- 
plies of  the  other  3  feed  grains  are  all  smaller  than  last  year,  principally 
as  the  result  of  smaller  1956  crops.    Acreages  of  these  3  grains  harvested 
this  year  will  be  smaller  than  in  1955 »  partly  as  a  result  of  the  diversion 
of  some  acreage  in  these  crops  to  the  Soil  Bank  Program,    Based  on  indications 
in  September^  supplies  of  oats  in  1956-57  will  be  down  about  16  percent  from 
last  year,  barley  9  percent,  and  the  sorghum  grain  23  percent. 

The  oats  supply  for  the  current  season  was  estimated  in  September  at 
about  1,522  Eillion  bushels,  nearly  30U  million  bushels  less  than  the  record 
supply  of  last  year  and  a  little  below  the  191^9-53  average  (table  k)»  A 
record  carryover  of  about  3kl  fflillion  bushels  was  on  hand  July  1  from  last 
year's  big  crop.    But  the  1956  oat  crop  of  1,155  million  bushels  was  Ml  mil- 
lion bushels  below  the  big  crop  harvested  last  year,  and  excepting  1953  it 
was  the  smallest  in  13  years.    Imports  are  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  this  year  than  in  1955-56  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  crop  and  higher 
prices  in  this  country  and  the  big  supply  in  Canada,    The  above  supply  figure 
includes  an  allowance  of  around  20  million  bushels  for  imports,  about  the 
ssuae  as  in  195ii-55»    The  smaller  supply  of  oats  this  year  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  somewhat  samller  consumption  than  the  l,ij58  million  bushels  in  1955-56 
and  a  substantially  smaller  carryover  on  July  1,  1957 » 

The  sharp  drop  in  oats  production  from  a  year  ago  reflects  both  reduced 
acreage  and  lower  yield  per  acre.    While  over  iUi  million  acres  of  oats  were 
planted,  only  35  ok  million  acres  were  harvested  for  grain  which  was  3*1  mil- 
lion acres  less  than  in  1955.    The  9  million  acres  not  harvested  for  grain 
included  some  oats  harvested  for  hay  as  well  as  oats  diverted  to  the  Soil 
Bank  Program.    The  average  yield  of  oats  of  32,6  bushels  per  acre  was  down 
sharply  from  the  record  yield  of  38.3  bushels  of  last  year. 

The  barley  supply  for  1956-57  is  now  estimated  at  510  million  bushels, 
million  less  than  the  record  supply  last  year,  but  153  million  above  the 
19U9-53  average.    The  1956  crop  of  370  million  bushels  is  below  the  big  crops 
of  the  last  2  years,  but  is  larger  than  production  in  any  other  year  since 
19U2,    Smaller  production  this  year  than  in  1955  was  primarily  the  result  of 
smaller  acreage  in  the  Northern  Plains  and  Montana,    Production  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  was  a  little  larger  than  in  1955.    The  carryover  of  115  million 
bushels  was  15  million  bushels  below  the  record  of  last  year.    The  above  sup- 
ply also  includes  an  allowance  for  imports  of  barley  and  malt  in  1956-57  at 
near  the  rate  of  the  past  2  years. 

The  1956  sorghum  grain  crop  was  estimated  in  September  at  163  million 
bushels,  32  percent  less  than  the  record  3955  crop,  but  9  percent  above  the 
19ii9-53  average.    The  smaller  crop  than  last  year  was  largely  the  result  of  a 
sharp  cut  in  production  in  the  major  producing  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas,  where  dry  weather  has  reduced  yield  per  acre  and  some  land  which 
normally  would  be  used  for  sorghum  grains  has  been  diverted  to  the  Soil  Bank 
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Program.    The  U,  S.  total  of  11  .ii  million  acres  to  be  harvested  as  grain  is 
about  1,5  million  acres  less  than  the  record  acreage  harvested  last  year. 
The  carryover  of  sorghtim  grains  on  October  1  is  expected  to  exceed  the  7k  rail- 
lion  bushels  carried  over  a  year  ago.    Based  on  these  prospects,  the  total 
supply  of  sorghum  grains  for  1956-57  will  total  around  2h3  million  bushels, 
72  million  bushels  below  the  record  supply  of  last  year. 

Further  Increases  in  Oilseed  Meal 
Supplies  Tn^Prospect  for  1956-57 

Based  on  present  indications,  a  further  increase  in  the  total  supply 
of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  is  in  prospect  for  the  1956-57  feeding  year  over  the 
high  level  reached  in  1955-56.    The  record  soybean  crop  is  expected  to  result 
in  a  record  crush  of  soybeans  during  the  coming  year  which  could  boost  soybean 
meal  production  by  aroxind  a  million  tons  over  the  1955-56  output,  currently 
estimated  at  nearly  6^  million  tons.    The  production  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  2.6  million  tons  now  estimated  for  the 
1955-56  feeding  year,  but  any  reduction  would  be  expected  only  to  offset  a 
part  of  the  increase  in  prospect  for  soybean  meal©    Supplies  of  other  oil 
cake    and  meal  are  not  expected  to  change  materially  from  the  1955-^6  levels. 
The  larger  supply  of  oilseed  meal  in  1956-57  probably  will  mean  more  available 
for  livestock  feeding  in  this  country,  although  much  still  depends  on  the 
final  outcome  of  the  yearfe  oilseed  crops  and  whether  or  not  currently  high 
level  of  exports  will  be  maintained  or  expanded  during  the  coming  year. 


Table  7      Oilseed  mealj    Supply  and  disappearance. 
United  States,  average  19li9-53,  annual  1951-55 


Year 
beginning 
October 


Supply 


Stocks 
Oct.  1  1/ 


Produc~ 
tion 


Imports:  Total 


Disappearance 


Livestock 
feed 


Other 
uses 


Exports?  Total 
i 


Average 
19ii9-53 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195ii 
1955  U/ 


1,000 
tons 

189 

136 
158 
3/230 
31h 
21h 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


8,665      2hk      9,098  8,651 


8,9UO 
8,8ii8 
8,821 
8,901 
9,850 


358 
30U 
168 
95 
100 


9,Wi4 
9,310 
9,219 
9,310 
10,16U 


9,130 
8,918 
8,677 
8,519 
9,lhk 


1,000 
tons 

61 

60 
60 
60 
.  60 
60 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


166  8,878 


86 
102 

168 
517 
700 


9,276 
9,080 
8,905 
9,096 
9,900 


1/  Stocks  at  processors'  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal 
used  for  industrial  purposes  and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  fanas 
of  cotton  growers*    3/  Includes  29,0OU  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  owned  by  COG 
and  not  stored  at  processors'  plants.    U/  Preliminary  estimates. 
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The  tonnage  of  oilseed  meal  fed  to  livestock  during  the  1955-56  season 
is  now  expected  to  total  about  9,1  million  tons^  600,000  tons  more  than  last 
year,  and  about  equal  to  the  record  of  1951-52.    Declining  imports  during 
recent  years  and  sharply  rising  escports  have  resulted  in  little  net  change  in 
the  voliame  available  for  livestock  feeding  in  spite  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  production  (table  7).    Production  of  the  5  major  oilseed  meals  in  1955-56 
is  expected  to  total  about  9>850,000  tons,  nearly  a  million  tons  more  than  the 
195^-55  output.    However,  with  the  larger  exports  this  year  and  with  stocks  of 
oilseed  meal  increasing,  only  about  600,000  tons  more  is  expected  to  be  fed  to 
livestock. 

Smaller  Hay  Supplies  in 
jProspe'cr  for  xEe~mi'S^e s t 


The  total  United  States  production  of  hay  was  estimated  in  early 
September  at  109  million  tons,  k  million  tons  less  than  the  record  crop  last 
year  with  much  of  the  reduction  in  the  important  producing  States  of  the  mid- 
West.    The  total  hay  supply  is  now  estimated  at  around  125  million  tons, 
3  million  tons  less  than  last  year,  but  5  million  above  the  19^9~53  average. 
The  number  of  roughage  consuming  livestock  on  faxms  has  been  comparatively 
stable  in  the  past  3  years,  after  increasing  from  19^8  to  1953 •    The  prospec- 
tive supply  per  animal  tmit  for  1956-57  is  3  percent  less  than  last  year  and 
also  below  the  5  year  average. 

While  hay  supplies  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  they  are  generally 
adequate  for  livestock  on  farms  in  most  regions  of  the  country.    Supplies  will 
be  short,  however,  in  some  States  such  as  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
where  production  this  year  is  around  10  to  15  percent  below  average.    The  1956 
harvest  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  big  crop  of  last  year  in  most  of 
the  North  Central  States.    In  the  East  North  Central  region  the  1956  harvest 
was  estimated  in  early  September  to  be  3  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and 
in  the  West  North  Central  region  7  percent  smaller.    Production  is  near  aver- 
age or  above  in  most  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Pastures  have  furnished  less  feed  than  usual  this  summer  as  drought  has 
cvirtailed  growth  over  much  of  the  Western  Corn  Belt,  the  Great  Plains  and  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States.    On  September  1,  the  condition  of  pastures  was 
68  percent  of  "normal,"  7  percentage  points  below  the  19^5-5^  average  and 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Pastvires  are  very  poor  over  much  of  the 
area  extending  from  Texas  north  through  Nebraska  and  into  Western  Iowa  and 
Missouri.    In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  condition  of  pastures  on 
September  1  was  below  average  and  not  as  good  as  in  early  September  a  year  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  pastures  have  been  unually  good  in  most  of  the  area  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  North  of  Kentucky  and  better  than  average  in  far 
Western  States. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Higher 
Than  a  Year  Ago 

Feed  grain  prices  have  advanced  27  percent  from  the  seasonal  low  of 
last  November.    The  mld-A\jgust  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed 
grains  was  13  percent  higher  than  in  August  1955-    During  August  and  early 
September,  prices  of  corn  and  oats  at  mid-Western  msjr'kets  were  nearly  a  fifth 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  barley  prices  averaged  a  little  higher.  The 
general  level  of  feed  grain  prices  probably  will  continue  higher  this  fall  and 
winter  than  in  that  period  of  1955-5^,  though  corn  prices  are  expected  to  de- 
cline as  the  1956  crop  is  harvested  this  fall. 

The  price  of  No.  2  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  averaged  $1.65  per  biishel  for 
the  first  week  in  September,  50  cents  above  the  seasonally  low  reached  in 
November  and  about  31  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.    The  increase  in  corn  prices  since  last  fall  has  come  in  spite 
of  record  supplies  last  year  and  prosi>ects  for  record  supplies  a^ain  in  195^- 
p7«    While  total  supplies  are  at  a  very  high  level,  the  bulk  of  the  reserve 
stocks  of  corn  is  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  and  "free"  supplies  have  been 
declining  dux'ing  the  marketing  year.    Weekly  receipts  at  mid-Western  markets 
have  been  considerably  below  average  this  past  spring  and  summer  and  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.    Corn  prices  have  been  relatively  high  in  the  Western  Corn 
Belt  where  the  195^  crop  was  short  and  where  production  is  being  curtailed 
eigain  this  year  by  hot,  dry  weather.    The  mid-August  prices  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  were  above  the  United  States  average  and  were  higher  than  in  a  niimber 
of  Southern  States  where  large  crops  were  produced  in  1955*    The  U.  S.  average 
price  of  $l.i*-5       A\;!gust  was  15  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  still  below 
the  1955  national  average  support  of  $1.58  per  bushel.    However,  it  was  within 
5  cents  per  bushel  of  195^  national  average  support  price  for  cooperating  pro- 
ducers in  the  cosmnercial  area  and  20  cents  per  bushel  above  the  average  siip- 
port  to  non-compliers .    While  some  seasonal  decline  in  corn  prices  is  expected 
this  fall,  com  prices  will  probably  average  nearer  the  support  level  this 
fall  and  winter  than  last. 

The  increase  in  oats  and  barley  prices  from  May  throxigh  July  this  year 
was  counter  to  the  usual  seasonal  decline  diiring  these  months .    Rising  prices 
of  these  grains  reflect  the  smaller  195^  crops,  especially  in  the  important 
mid-Western  area,  and  the  higher  support  prices  this  year.    In  mid-August,  the 
U.  S.  average  price  of  barley  was  8  cents  per  b\ishel  higher  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, but  5  cents  below  the  national  average  support  price.    The  average  price 
of  oats  was  13  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  3  cents  above 
the  1956  support  level.    During  August,  prices  of  the  2  grains  declined  at 
primary  mid-Western  markets,  dropping  back  to  about  the  late  June  levels.  In 
eetrly  September  the  price  of  oats  was  well  above  last  year's  level,  while 
barley  prices  were  a  little  higher.    Prices  of  oats  and  barley  have  again  been 
low  relative  to  corn  this  summer,  but  oats  are  not  as  cheap  in  relation  to 
corn  as  dinring  the  pa«t  2  years. 
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Table  8  »-  Com,  oats  and  barley:    Wholesale  prices, 
Jaauary-SepteiBber  1955  and  1956  1/ 


Com  No,  2  Yellow 
Chicago 


Oats  No.  2  White 
Miiuieapolis 


Barley  No,  3 
Minneapolis 


1955 

;  1956 

;  1955 

;  1956 

;  1955 

J  1956 

!  Dollar  per 
bushel 

Dollar  per 
bushel 

Dollar  p^r 
bushel 

Dollar  per 
bushel 

Dollar  per 

DUSfieJL 

Dollar  per 
bushel 

Jan\iary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

'  1,55 

E  1,52 
!  1,U9 

!  1.50 
1.51 

t  1.U9 
!  1.U9 
!  1.35 

1,28 
1.30 
1.3U 
1.U9 
1.55 
1.56 
1.59 
1.58 

.771 
.759 
.727 
.737 
,7lil 
.718 
.538 
.579 

.633 
.637 
.6U7 
.650 
.659 
.6U5 
.727 
.725 

1.35 
1.33 

1.3U 
1.3/1 
1.29 
1.29 
l.lS 
1.17 

1.10 
l.OS 
1,12 
1.19 
1.20 
1.12 
1,19 
1.21 

Week-ended 
July  6 

13 

20 

27 

August   3  i 
10 

17  ! 
2k  ! 

31 

Sept,     7  ! 

! 

:  1.50 

!  I.li8 

l.U8 

!  1.48 

1.1*7 
1.37 
1.26 
1.28 
1.32 
I.3I1 

1.55 
1.58 
1.62 

1.62 

1.58 
1.59 
1.57 
1.57 
1.65 

.61*2 
.622 
.561; 
.573 
.598 
.585 
.562 
.561 
.577 
.600 

.669 
.706 
.7ii2 
.726 
.7U2 
.739 
.732 
.722 
.695 
.707 

1.28 
1.26 
l.lU 
1.12 
1.18 
1.17 
1.15 
1.21 
1.16 
l.lli 

1.15 

1.18 
1.19 

1.20 
1.26 

1.3it 
1.20 
1,1U 

l.lii 

1.19 

1/  Average  pirices  weighted  by  car lot  sales. 


Table  9  .-  Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  August  1956, 
with  comparisons 


Feed 


Brau,  standard  1/ 
Middlings,  standard  1/ 
Soybean  ii»al,  hh  percent  2/ 
Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  3/ 
Linseed  i^al,  36  percent  1/ 
Gluten  feed,  21  percent  2/  k/ 
Brewers'  dried  grains  5/ 
Distillers'  dried  grains  6/ 
Tankage,  60  percent  2/ 
Msat  scraps,  50  percent  2/ 
Fish  meal,  60  percent  7/ 
Molasses  8/ 


August  1956  as  a 
percentage  of 


!  19U6-55S  i95i, 

;  1955 

*  1956 

• 

:  Averages 
!  191*6-55: 

1955 

!  Pol. 

Dole 

Pol. 

Dol7~" 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Ton 

i  1*6.50 

39.00 

37.00 

38.00 

82 

103 

Ton 

'  U9.00 

/*0.60 

38.50 

1*2.00 

86 

109 

Ton 

87.90 

98.35 

65.05 

^3.30 

72 

97 

Ton  i 

•  76,05 

75.70 

59.90 

63.10 

83 

105 

Ton  3 

69.35 

63.70 

59.70 

58.90 

85 

99 

Ton 

!  57.U5 

55.00 

1*5.80 

il5.00 

78 

98 

Ton 

51.50 

52.70 

1*2.60 

iU*.5o 

86 

lOU 

Ton     i  63.95 

65.20 

60.00 

58.50 

91 

98 

Ton  '. 

109.95 

111.55 

77.35 

77.20 

70 

100 

Ton  ! 

109.00 

110.25 

76.95 

78.10 

72 

101 

Ton  ! 

130.05 

129.70 

129.50 

126,50 

97 

98 

Ton 

t  31.20 

20,50 

21.1*0 

29.92 

96 

11*0 

1/  Minneapolis.  2/  Chicago,  3/  Maamphis.  k/  Prior  to  July  1955,  23  percent  protein. 
5/Milwaukee,    6/  Cincinnati.   ]/ Battalo,  8/NewTork. 
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High  protein  feed  prices  have  declined  since  Jme  when  the  wholesale 
index  reached  the  highest  level  since  early  in  1955*    In  August  and  early 
September  they  were  generally  close  to  those  of  a  year  earlier.    The  decline 
in  prices  in  recent  weeks  may  have  been  partly  seasonal,  as  more  1956  cotton- 
seed has  become  available  for  crushing  and  as  harvest  time  for  the  big  soybean 
crop  approached.    It  also  reflects  big  stocks  of  oilseed  meal  on  hand  which 
have  been  moving  into  consmption.    Prices  of  high  protein  feed  have  averaged 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  this  simmaer  even  though  consumption  has  been  some- 
what heavier,  reflecting  genereilly  stronger  demand,  especially  for  poxiltry 
feeds.    In  August  and  early  September,  soybean  meal  was  relatively  lower  than 
most  of  the  other  high  protein  feeds.    The  price  of  soybean  meal  has  been 
lower  relative  to  cottonseed  meal  this  summer  than  last  and  probably  will 
continue  relatively  lower  in  1956-57  as  a  result  of  relatively  large  supplies 
of  soybean  meal  and  prospects  for  reduced  demand  from  hog  producers. 

Livestock  Feed  Price  Ratios  Generally 
Less  Favorable  than  a  Year  Ago 

Livestock-feed  price  ratios  were  less  favorable  for  hog  and  poultry 
producers  in  August  than  a  year  ago,  but  slightly  more  favorable  for  dairymen. 
While  hog  prices  are  a  little  higher,  corn  prices  are  up  more.    The  mid- August 
U.  S.  average  price  of  hogs  per  ICX)  pounds  was  equivalent  to  11.2  bushels  of 
com  compared  with  12.1  last  year  and  the  1935-5^  August  average  of  I3.I. 

The  average  cost  of  poultry  ration  in  August  was  3  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier,  while  prices  of  eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys  were  all  lower, 
making  the  price  ratios  less  favorable  to  poultry  producers  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.   The  egg-feed  price  ratio  averaged  10.1  compared  with  11.1  last  year  and 
the  19^5-5^  average  of  11.8.    Prices  of  chickens  and  broilers  have  been  con- 
siderably lower  relative  to  feed  this  summer  than  last.    The  U.  S.  average 
price  of  farm  chickens  would  buy  k,h  pounds  of  feed  in  Aiigust,  only  two- thirds 
as  much  as  the  average  for  19^^-5-54.    The  broiler  feed  price  ratio  in  August 
dropped  to  3.8,  well  below  the  5»^  last  year  and  the  lowest  in  the  k  years  the 
ratio  has  been  reported. 

The  mid-August  milk-feed  ratio,  on  the  other  hand,  was  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  also  above  the  1935-5^  average.    While  the  butterfat- 
feed  price  ratio  was  a  little  below  average  it  was  eilso  slightly  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

More  Feed  Grains  Placed  Under 
Price  Support  Through  August  I5 
than  a  Year  Earlier 

Through  August  15,  farmers  had  placed  a  little  more  oats  and  barley  and 
much  more  sorghum  grains  under  price  support  than  in  that  period  of  1955. 
The  ik.l  million  bushels  of  oats  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  was 
1.5  million  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    The  big  oats  crop  in  the 
South  appears  to  be  a  major  factor  behind  this  heavy  early  season  movement 
under  price  support.    The  quantity  placed  under  support  is  expected  to  be 
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relatively  lighter  later  in  the  season  because  of  the  much  smaller  production 
than  last  year  in  the  northern  States.    The  total  of  6.1  million  "bushels  of 
"barley  placed  under  price  support  through  August  15  was  about  a  million  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  while  the  11  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grains  was  more 
than  double  that  for  the  s^e  period  of  1955  • 

A  total  of  68.3  million  bushels  of  oats,  9^.0  million  of  barley  and 
106.^  million  of  sorghum  grains  were  placed  under  price  support  d'uring  the 
1955-56  season.    In  each  case  this  was  below  the  record  quantities  of  195^-55^ 
but  exceeded  all  other  years.    Farmers  have  through  January  31>  1957  "to  place 
their  1956  crops  of  these  grains  imder  price  support. 

Farmers  Place  5-' 5  Million  Acres  of  Corn 
under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  August  20  that  corn  pro- 
ducers had  signed  agreements  placing  5^^50,000  acres  of  corn  land  under  the 
Acreage  Reserve  Program.    The  deadline  for  compliance  with  the  program  for  the 
1956  crop  was  originally  August  3^  ^^"t  later  it  was  extended  through  August  3l« 
Farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area  who  agreed  to  harvest  at  least 
10  percent  less  corn  than  their  Soil  Bank  corn  base  acreage  and  who  had  com- 
plied with  acreage  allotments  for  all  other  crops  were  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  corn  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 

Since  the  1956  program  was  late  in  starting,  much  of  the  crop  land  in 
the  commercial  area  had  been  planted  before  the  program  was  announced.  Farm- 
ers who  had  reduced  their  corn  acreage  to  be  in  compliance  with  their  1956 
acreage  allotments  were  eligible  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program,    The  desig- 
nated reserve  acreage,  however,  v/as  taken  out  of  production  even  if  it  had 
been  seeded  to  oats,  hay  or  some  other  crop.    Farmers  also  were  permitted  to 
plow  under  or  otherwise  dispose  of  part  of  the  corn  crop  in  order  to  bring 
their  acreage  down  to  a  level  wh'^re  they  woiild  be  in  compliance  with  the 
program.    This  included  some  coin  damaged  by  drought,  flood,  hail  or  other 
natural  causes. 

No  crop  can  be  harvested  from  the  land  placed  under  the  Acreage  Reserve 
Program,  but  farmers  in  the  designated  emergency  drought  areas  have  been 
granted  permission  to  graze  land  under  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve  because 
of  the  shortage  of  forage  in  these  areas.    The  maximum  acreage  which  may  be 
placed  under  the  program  is  the  larger  of  one-half  of  the  Soil  Bank  corn  base 
acreage  or  50  acres.    The  minimum  is  the  larger  of  10  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  or  5  acres. 

The  payments  which  farmers  can  earn  on  the  5 '5  million  acres  of  com 
placed  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  total  about  I8I  million  dollars.  The 
average  acreage  of  corn  per  agreement  signed  (in  most  cases  this  wovild  be  per 
farm)  was  I7  acres  (table  11).    Payments  averaged  a  little  over  $33,00  per 
acre  for  the  corn  acreage  covered  by  this  report.    Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  South  Dakota    were  the  heaviest  acreage  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram.   The  average  payments  per  acre  for  the  principal  States  covered  by  the 
program  ranged  from  $22.^5  for  Nebraska  to  $48.56  per  acre  in  Ohio. 
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Table  10,-  Oats,  barley,  and  sorghtun  grain    placed  under  price  support. 
United  States,  through  August  l5,  1955  and  1956 


1955 

1956 

Grain 

Loan 

*  Purchase 
i  agreement 

:  Total 

:  Loan 

Purchase 
1  agreement 

:  Total 

!  1,000 
bu* 

1,000 
bu« 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Gats  i 

! 

1  12,500 

69 

12,569 

1U,0149 

33 

U,082 

Barley  i 

5,009 

2 

5,011 

6,1U6 

1 

6,m7 

Sorghum  grain  s 

U,566 

22 

li,588 

11,0U0 

0 

11,0U0 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 


Table  11««  Com  Acreage  Reserve  Program  for  1956:    Number  of  agreements, 
acreage  signed,  and  naximum  p^rments  in  selected  States 


State 
and 
area  1/ 


Number 
of 

agreements ; 


Acreage 
2/ 


Average 
acreage 

per 

agreement ' 


'  Acreage  as 

Maxiisum  :  Average  percentage 

payments  t  payment  ^^55  ^^^^ 

3/      *  per  acre :  ,  / 

.               .  acreage  h/ 


1,000 

1,000 

i  Number 

acres 

Acres 

dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Ohio  ! 

15,850 

166,6 

10.5 

8,090 

U8.56 

5.6 

Indiana  1 

t  21,515 

2ii8.5 

11.6 

11,0U7 

hh.h$ 

.5.9 

Illinois 

!  U0,621 

ii85.U 

n.9 

23,00i4 

U7.39 

5.9 

Minnesota 

!  214,062 

256.2 

10.6 

9,802 

38.26 

5.U 

Iowa                       i  68,116 

1,277.5 

18.8 

Sh>kOu 

1*2.59 

13.2 

ICssouri 

25,i488 

357.9 

ih.o 

10,15U 

28.37 

10,8 

South  Dakota 

!  13,6ii9 

3ii2,6 

25.1 

8,839 

25.80 

12.5 

Nebraska 

!  5U,135 

1,510.6 

27.9 

33,907 

22,li5 

25.8 

Kentucky 

•  18,U81 

213»6 

11,6 

6,5ii8 

30,66 

17.6 

All  other  States  ; 

I  38,533 

591.3 

15.3 

li»,83ii 

25.09 

7.U 

■ 

Total  coamercial  ■ 

t 

area 

!  320,U50 

5,i45o.2 

17.0 

180,629 

33.1U 

10.7 

1/  Data  apply  only  to  the  area  in  each  State  in  the  coiaaserciad  area.    Of  the  States 
listed  only  Iowa  and  Illinois  are  coapletsly  within  the  commercial  area.    States  and 
counties  included  in  the  commercial  area  are  shown  in  the  Feed  gituAtlon.  April  2, 
19S6,  page  21.    2/  Acreage  signed  lander  the  1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program.    These  data 
relate  to  reductions  from  the  Soil  Bank  com  base  acreages  for  complying  farmers  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  loss  of  acreage  planted  to  corn  this  year,    2/  Maxiaura 
amount  farmers  asay  earn  in  payiaente  on  the  acreage  signed  under  the  program,    k/  Acre- 
age signed  as  a  percentage  of  the  1956  Soil  Bank  base  acreage. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
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The  provisions  of  the  1957  Acreage  Reserve  Program  for  corn  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  a  referendum  of  corn  producers  to  be  held  not  later  than 
December  15,  195^  to  determine  whether  they  favor  the  Soil  Bank  corn  base 
acreage  with  the  level  of  price  supports  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
whether  they  prefer  acreage  allotments  with  price  supports  at  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity.    The  varioxis  phases  of  the  1957  Soil  Bank  Program  will  be  (or  have 
been)  announced  well  in  advance  of  planting  time  in  order  to  give  farmers  an 
opportimity  to  plan  their  operations  accordingly.    The  progr^  is  expected  to 
be  much  more  effective  than  in  195^  when  it  was  late  in  getting  underway  and 
much  of  the  crop  acreages  involved  had  been  planted  before  the  provisions  of 
the  program  were  generally  known. 

Redemption  Value  of  Soil  Bank 
Certificates  Announced 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  September  7  that  Soil 
Bank  certificates  earned  by  farmers  for  reducing  acreages  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
rice  will  be  valued  at  105  percent  of  their  cash  value  when  exchanged  for 
grains  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory  or  when  used  to  redeem 
grain  they  have  put  under  price  support  loans.    For  exchsunge  pvirposes,  the 
value  of  the  CCC-owned  grain  will  be  set  at  the  current  support  price  for  the 
grade,  class,  and  location  of  the  grain.    The  certificates  may  also  be  re- 
deemed for  cash  at  100  percent  of  face  value. 

The  CCC-ovmed  grain  will  be  made  available  for  exchange  at  local  ware- 
houses or  terminal  elevators  where  CCC  has  stocks.    The  certificates  may  be 
used  in  part  or  in  whole  for  the  pvirchase  of  CCC  grain  or  for  redeeming  grain 
Tonder  loan.    Certificates  earned  by  reducing  corn  acreage  may  be  exchanged  for 
com,  barley,  rye,  oats  or  grain  sorghtua  but  not  for  the  other  two  basic 
grains,  rice  or  wheat.    Wheat  certificates  may  be  used  to  obtain  wheat,  bar- 
ley ^  ^y^}  oats  or  grain  sorghums,  but  not  corn  and  rice,  and  rice  certificates 
to  obtain  rice,  barley,  rye,  oats  or  grain  sorgh-um,  but.  not  corn  or  wheat. 
The  same  procedure  applies  to  the  redemption  of  grains  under  price-support 
loans  by  use  of  certificates. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program  Announced 


The  Department  of  Agricultxire  announced  on  August  l6  the  provisions  of 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  the  long-term  part  of  the  Soil  Bank.  Under 
this  program  contracts  will  range  from  3  "^o  5  years  where  a  cover  crop  is  or 
will  be  established  on  the  land,  and  from  10  to  15  years  in  the  case  the  land 
is  planted  to  trees . 

Provisions  of  the  program  were  arsnounced  for  195^  and  1957*    The  dead- 
line for  signing  contracts  with  the  Department  is  October  15  for  the  195^ 
program  and  March  15,  1957  for  the  1957  prograjn.    Contracts  are  being  signed 
through  county  Agricxiltural  Sts^bilization  and  Conseirvation  committees .  Gen- 
erally, the  minimum  acreage  that  will  be  accepted  under  the  program  is 
5  acres,  but  it  can  be  only  2  acres  if  trees  are  planted. 
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National  and  State  Conservation  Reserve  goals  were  announced  totaling 
k  to  6  million  acres  for  195^  and  about  20  million  acres  for  1957"    Goals  for 
later  years  will  be  announced  not  later  than  Febiniary  1  of  each  year.  Since 
a  high  percentage  of  the  cultivated  crop  land  that  would  come  under  this 
program  (excluding  the  basic  crops  which  would  be  covered  by  the  Acreage 
Resei've  Program)  is  in  oats,  barley,  sorghtans  and  tame  hay,  or  land  fallowed 
for  some  of  these  crops,  the  program  is  especially  significant  for  feed  crops . 

Two  kinds  of  payments  are  made  under  the  program,    (l)  A  cost  sharing 
pajTiient  will  be  made  to  assist  farmers  in  establishing  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  on  laj:id  designated  for  Conservation  Reserve,  which  caji 
range  up  to  80  percent  of  such  cost.    This  payment  will  be  made  only  on 
contracts  covering  a  period  of  at  least  5  years.    (2)  An  annual  payment  for 
land  put  xmder  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.    This  will  be  based  on  a 
rate  per  acre  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  placed  under  the  program. 
The  natioml  averaige  "regular"  rate  is  $10.00  per  acre,  but  the  rate  will  vary 
among  States  and  counties.    The  regular  rate  of  payment  for  the  various  States 
ranges  from  an  average  of  $7»00  to  $8.00  per  acre  in  some  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  to  $13.00  per  acre  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
and  Washington.    The  total  annual  payment  to  any  producer  for  any  year  is 
limited  to  $5,000  with  certain  exceptions.    The  base  acreage  on  which  the  Soil 
Bank  base  is  established  is  genera3Jy  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  culti- 
vated crops  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  the  2  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Conservation  Reserve  contracts.    Crop  land  eligible  for  the 
Conservation  Reserve  includes  land  devoted  to  tame  hay  which  does  not  require 
annual  tillage  as  well  as  land  under  cultivation.    Where  tame  hay  land  is 
placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  ajid  there  is  no  diversion  from  cultivated 
crops, the  annual  payment  is  only  30  percent  of  the  regular  rate  per  acre. 
The  acreage  placed  under  the  program  can  not  be  cropped  or  grazed  while  the 
contracts  are  in  force,  except  as  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture 
under  emergency  conditions. 

Drought  Emergency  Areas  Expanded 

Continuing  drought  this  summer  over  much  of  the  Great  Plains  and  ex- 
tending into  the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  the  Mountain  States  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  expansion  in  the  195^  emergency  drought  areas  during  July,  August  and 
early  September.    When  the  I956  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program  was  ajmoimced  on 
July  6,  the  drought  area  included  128  counties.    By  September  12,  the  area 
had  expanded  to  include  k2'J  counties  (or  parts  of  counties)  in  9  States.  The 
States  included  in  the  drought  area  and  the  number  of  counties  in  each  State 
are  as  follows:    Arizona,  5;  Colorado,  15;  Kansas,  77;  Nevada,  1;  New  Mexico, 
3I;  Oklahoma,  65;  South  Dakota,  8;  Texas  2lk  and  Utah,  11.    The  area  is  much 
more  extensive  than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  only  22  coimties  and  Texas  were  in 
the  drought  area.    Farmers  and  stockmen  in  this  area  may  obtain  feed  grains 
and  approved  mixed  feeds  at  prices  of  about  $1.00  per  hundredweight  below 
local  market  prices. 

Under  the  hay  and  roughage  program,  announced  August  1^!-,  stockmen  in 
designated  areas  C8in  receive  certificates  worth  $7 '50  pe^^  ton  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  hay  and  other  types  of  roughage.    Through  September  12,  2lk  counties 
in  Texas  and  65  in  Oklahcana  were  designated  as  eligible  for  this  program. 
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The  Department  of  Agricultiire  also  has  expanded  the  area  in  which  far- 
mers are  permitted  to  graze  land  under  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve  Program, 
Under  the  proTisions  of  the  Agriciiltural  Act  of  1956^  the  Secretary  inay  a,llow 
fanaers  in  drought  areas  to  graze  their  Soil  Bank  acreage  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  Soil  Bank  Program,    On  September  12  the 
area  in  which  farmers  were  pennitted  to  graze  their  Soil  Bank  acreage  included 
502  counties  in  12  States. 

Canadian  Supplies  of 
Oats  and  Barley  Largest 
in  Ftecent  Years 

Total  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  in  Csmada  for  the  195^-57  marketing 
season  are  up  considerably  from  1955°56  and  the  largest  in  recent  years.  The 
1956  oats  crop,  based  on  indications  in  August ,  will  total  515  million  bus- 
hels, 111  million  bushels  more  than  last  year  and  101  million  above  the  19^9"" 
53  average.    Furthermore ,  the  August  1  carryover  of  II6  million  bushels  was  up 
32  million  bushels  from  a  year  earlier.    The  total  supply  of  63I  million  bus- 
hels is  29  percent  larger  than  in  1955  and  the  second  largest  of  record. 

A  record  baxley  supply  totaling  about  390  million  bushels  is  in  pros- 
pect, Ik  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  ^1  percent  above  the  19^9-53  aver- 
age.   The  1956  crop,  estimated  in  August  at  282  million  bushels,  is  about 
30  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year  and  65  million  above  the  5  year  aver- 
age.   The  carr;yover  also  was  larger  than  last  year  and  much  larger  than 
average . 

Exports  of  oats  and  barley  in  1955-5^  were  down  sharply  from  the  3 
preceding  years.    Over  half  of  the  5  million  bushels  of  oats  and  nearly  half 
of  the  5^  million  bvishels  of  barley  exported  in  August- June,  the  first 
11  months  of  the  marketing  year,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Argentine  Corn  Crop  Much 
I^ger  Than  Last  Year 

The  1956  Argentine  corn  crop,  harvested  last  spring,  is  estimated  at 
about  175  million  biishels,  much  larger  than  the  1955  crop  of  about  100  mil- 
lion. The  April  1,  1956  carryover  was  neglible,  and  only  5  million  bushels 
were  carried  over  a  year  earlier.  Exports  of  corn  from  Argentina  during  May- 
July  this  year  totaled  lk,k  million  bushels,  much  more  than  the  4,3  million 
exported  in  the  same  period  of  1955 ,  Because  of  the  larger  supply,  exports 
are  expected  to  be  much  larger  for  the  1956-57  season  (April-March)  than  the 
21  million  bushels  exported  in  1955-*56. 
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Table  12.-  Feed  grains:    Production,  United  States, 
average  19^9-53,  annual  1952-56 


t  Corn 

: 

Sorghum 
grain 

Year 

»       All  : 

t    porposea  : 

For  : 
grain  : 

Oats  : 

Barley  : 
t 

:    Total  1/ 

Average 
19^9-53 

:  1,000 
t  bushels 

t  3,1U8,062 

1,000 
bushels 

2,8aO,362 

1,000 
bushels 

l,2a7,520 

1,000 
bushels 

25a, 589 

1,000 
bushels 

150,271 

1,000 
tons 

ii8,a2a 

1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956  2/ 

i  3,291,99a 
:  3,209,896 
:  3,057,891 
:  3,2ai,536 
1  3,335,730 

2,980,793 
2,881,801 
2,707,913 
2,856,767 
3/ 

l,217,a33 
1,153,205 
1,1»09,601 
l,a99,282 
l,l5a,595 

228,168 
2a6,723 
379,25a 
aoo,295 
370,25a 

9o,7ai 

115,719 
235,295 

2ai,ioo 

163,293 

119,672 
117, a9o 
123,865 
131,110 
125,332 

1/  Includes  production  of  com  for  all  purposes.  2/  Indicated  September  1.  3/  Not  yet  avail- 
able. 


Table    13.-  Hay  supply  and  disappearance  per  ardmal  unit. 
United  States,  average  19a9-53,  annual  1952-56  1/ 


Tear 
beginning 
May 


Produc- 
tion 

•  Carryover  * 
;     May  1  ; 

;  : 

Total 
supply 

I    Disap-  * 
1  pearance 

Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 

Disap- 
'  pearance 
I  per  animal 
unit 

Roughage- 
consuming 

nnjmnl 

;  units  2/ 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Thousands 

10a,989 

ia,7oa 

119,693 

10a,869 

1.65 

i.a5 

72,351 

106,389 
108, 2a3 
107,83a 
112,782 
108,817 

ia,958 

ia,7i9 

15,203 
ia,887 
16,036 

121,3a7 
122,962 
123,037 
127,669 
12a,853 

106,628 
107,759 
108,150 
111,633 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.66 
1,61 

i.ai 
i.ao 
i.ai 
i.a5 

75,688 
76,809 
76,87a 
76,9ia 
77,500 

Average 
19a9-53 

1952 
1953 
195a 
1955 
1956  3/ 

1/  Data  for  19a9-55  have  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  195a  Census  of  Agriculture,  except 
carryover  stocks  which  Hill  be  revised  later. 

2/  Roughage-consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.  For  weights  see  table  107,  page  88,  Grain  and 
Feed  Statistics,  March,  1955. 

3/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  September. 


Table  la.-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  August  avereige 
19a9-53,  195a,  1955  and  May-August  1956 


: 

August 

19^6 

Item 

: 

Average 
19a9-53 

J  195a 

;  1955 

!  May 

;    June      ;  July 

*  August 

: 
: 

: 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Com,  12  markets  1/ 
Oats,  12  markets  1/ 
Barley,  k  markets  2/ 

25,969 
22,330 
22,303 

29,a66 
26,002 
29,626 

26,707 
19,38a 
2a,333 

21,569 
8,152 
23,361 

ia,253  15,232 
9,891  18,901 
19,875  20,a05 

I5,5a8 
18,651 
35,6a6 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis, 
Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Wichita. 

2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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Table  15.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,  July  and  August  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Connnodity 

, season 

y 

■  July 
:  1955 

1950 

Oct.  1, 

195U 

Aug.  1," 

1955 

1956 

May 

\  June 
L  .....  .  ... 

;  July 
* 

June  1 

;  July  1 

; Aug .  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

P,  (Uti.O 

Plf 

).7C  1 

0(5.3 

Ol.O 

90.3 

212.8 

217.9 

182.7 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

2,515.ij 

78.3 

123.1 

'71  I 

62.3 

205.0 

203.1 

2U5.7 

21ii.8 

16ii,2 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

CI,).  R 

Jo.c 

l?i>.7 

3d.£; 

18.3 

39.8 

27.7 

33.0 

o^  fr* 

36.5 

21i.l 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

J.0.5 

Q  0 

D.O 

/  »3 

1.3 

l.c 

0.3 

0.3 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

117.il 

0.0 

8.7 

10.8 

10. u 

5.6 

5.6 

.9 

2.1j 

2i.8 

10  tax 

R  onn  0 

JJ.3.-5 

330.3 

1 .  '7'7  O 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

l,00ii.6 

79.3 

89. /4 

80.5 

82.6 

V 

5^ 

y 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

^3.0 

25. u 

25.0 

O.O 

5.3 

1.7 

U.6 

5.U 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

2ii9.9 

lij.e 

27.7 

23.7 

16.5 

3.3 

1.3 

3.2 

2.1i 

2.1 

Whe&.t  millfeeds 

ii,l477.1 

356.1 

362.9 

3/a.8 

359.0 

K 

y 

^/ 

V 

Rice  millfeeds 

303.0 

28.0 

12.0 

23.2 

25.0 

y 

y 

V 

y 

Alfalfa  meal 

1,398.6 

271.9 

116.5 

230.2 

220.7 

377.3 

3U.1 

128.2 

210. ij 

299.3 

Fish  meal 

236.7 

52.6 

21i.l 

51.6 

54.6 

V 

y 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

8.h 

.7 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.9 

Foreign  trade 

Production 


Stocks  2/ 


Imports 

Exports 

1954-55: 

July 
1955 

1956 

1954-55  : 

1956 

season  : 
3/  : 

;  May  ; 

June 

July 

season  : 
3/  : 

July  '. 

1954  ; 

May 

J\me  \ 

July 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meaJ. 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271.7 

30.3 

22.5 

19.6 

1  o  fl 
xy  .0 

Cottonseed  cake  and  mesil 

32.3 

3.7 

6.1; 

6.1i 

7.0 

167.8 

19.3 

3.7 

2.5 

1.2 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

75.0 

5.9 

3.6 

6.5 

9.3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.6 

.5 

y 

y 

10,4 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

62.8 

2.7 

5.9 

1.5 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

9^.1 

6.1, 

12.^ 

7.9 

8.9 

516.1 

56.6 

28.6 

40.7 

Wheat  millfeeds 

99.5 

8.3 

9.S 

6.^ 

11.1 

9.3 

.1 

Fish  meal 

82.5 

6.0 

10.8 

8.4 

6.3 

1 

Tankage 

12.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

1^ 

1^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

96 

106 

7,215 

Corn,  including  pnDducts_g/ 

1,138 

37 

89 

102,903 

12,438 

12,670 

10,067 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

20,024 

622 

141 

80 

130 

15,427 

2,049 

3,386 

2,072 

2,823 

Barley,  including  malt 

24,109 

694 

3,338 

3,119 

3,383 

43,369 

9,017 

10,381i 

10,637 

9,039 

Sorghum  grain 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

:  47,805 

8,394 

4,338 

4,91ii 

4,081 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1955 

1956 

1954-55 

season 

3/ 

June  : 

July 

:      April  : 

May 

:      June  : 

July 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Wet-processing 

•  138,568 

11,912 

10,938 

11,142 

12,329 

11, 

099 

11,391 

Distilled  spirits  and 

alcohol 

:  22,466 

1,987 

1,013 

2,560 

2,620 

1, 

971 

6/ 

Barley 

7,547 

7,480 

6/ 

Malt  liquors 

\  77,272 

8,063 

6,836 

8, 

127 

Distilled  spirits  and 

596 

346 

alcohol 

;  5,253 

437 

254 

589 

y 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price    Waterhouse    and  Company,  New  York.    2/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.     3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley  which  is  July- June.    4/  Not 
reported.    5/  Beginning  with  April  1956  issue  corn  exports  include  grain  eqiiivalent  of  commeal,  flour, 
hominy  grits,  starch,  sugar,  sirup  ajid  miscellaneous  refinery  products. 
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Table  I6.-  Canada:  Supplies  and  exports  of  oats  and 
barley,  average  19^9-53>  annual  1951-56 


Year 
beginning 


Oats  1/ 


Barley 


Stocks 


Pro- 


Total  •  Exports*  Stocks*  Pro- 


Total 


Exports 


August 

\  Aug.  1; 

duct ion* 

supply* 

2/  : 

Aug.  1* 

duction* 

supply* 

2/ 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Average  ; 

19^9-53  ! 

91 

hlk 

505 

56 

59 

217 

276 

66 

1951  : 

95 

m 

583 

77 

245 

299 

68 

1952  : 

108 

467 

575 

66 

80 

291 

371 

121 

1953  : 

Ihk 

407 

551 

78 

112 

262 

374 

99 

195^ 

'  126 

307 

433 

25 

146 

176 

322 

82 

1955 

•  dk 

kok 

488 

i/5 

91 

252 

343 

J/54 

1956  hj  . 

116 

515 

631 

108 

282 

390 

ended  June.  4/  Preliminary.  Production  estimates  based  on  August  1  indica- 
tions. 

Compiled  from  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canda. 


